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COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— a 
NURSERYMEN.- 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMEB. 


Mr. Eviror—Although I do not wish to 
salliate the vices of nurserymen, I hope I shal! 
be pardoned for showing, that some of the e- 
vils which your correspondent, in the Farmer 
f the 19th, enumerates as among the (tricks of 
the trade, are really unavoidable, and do not 
merit the censure which he seems disposed to 
bestow upon them, 

Itis a common and justifiable practice to 
‘gsertin a Catalogue, all the plants which a 
norseryman has for sale, though the number of 
ome varieties, fit for sale,may not excced ten, 
or even two. The first order may, and often 
does, eahaust one or more of these varieties ; 
ind itis a commen occurrence, that before a 
new catalogue is printed. one quarter, one 
third, and even the half of an assorment ad 
vertised, is exhausted Disappointment ts the 
inevitable consequence. Of some varieties 
not ten plants are sold in so many years, while 
if others hundreds and thousands are required 
in one year; and it is impossible for any man 
to anticipate the public taste, in regard to 
truits and plants, have had thousands of a 
variety ofthe apple on hand for years, without 
ihe prospect of selling them; yet in a single 
season the whole have been taken off, and yet 
the demand remained unsatisfied, Again, 1} 
/btained in 1825 a number of esteemed foreign 
pears, and propagated themto the extent © 
ihe expected demand. They were but seldom 


ask. d for, until public attention was awaken. || 


ed to their value, when the demand became 
so brisk as soon to exhaust the stock, and to 
render it necessary to wait to have them grow 
fromthe graft or the bud, before other custo- 
mers could be served. Last year our plants 
ot one of the highest priced roses exceeded 
300. Now we have nut one ina saleable con- 
dition. Last autumn a gentleman from New 
Jersey bought 100 Vergaieu pears; and we 
have now his order for 500 more, all for his 
own ground. I might multiply factsto show, 
that the nurseryman is not always in fault if 
he cannot furnish the plants he has advertised. 

But be substitntes, says your correspondent, 
and often, those which we do net want. This 
s certainly an evil, where the purchaser is an 
amateur, and has already a collection; but to 
the beginner, who wants a number of plants 
to place in his grounds, itis often a bene- 
lit; for the trade are generally the best judg- 
es of fruit; and if they are henest they will 
never substitute inferior kinds. It is not, how- 
ever, a general, and I think not a common prac- 
tice, to substitute, where this latitude is not 
Ziven, 

Until we have a standard nomenclature of 
our fruits, and far more experienced nursery- 
men, } am afraid the evil of selling the same 
Varieties under different names will continue 
to prevail. There is probably not a pnursery- 
man in the United States, who has, in a bear- 
wg state, one half of the varieties which he 
sells, or who indeed has ever seen the fruits 
fone half of them, They introduce and 
Propagate them from their high public repute, 


or on the recommendation of friends or am-||nosa, Gordonia pubescens, Bignouia grandtflora, 


dteurs, often the same kind under different 


nof repute, and propagated, planted and sold 
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|plants of the Hagloe Crab from a nursery 


them for eight years hefore I discovered that 
they were nothing more nor less than Hugh’s 
Crab. Ina list of cions received from the 
garden of London Horticultural Society, in 
1825, I find different names given to what is 
deseribed in the Pomological Magazine as the 
same fruit. That Society has been engaged 13 
years in cultivating and comparing fruits, and 
yet they admit, in their printed catalogues, that 
they have made but comparatively little prog- 
ross in settling their nomenclature. How can 
a humble individual, then, expect to arrive at 
perfection in this intricate branch of Horti- 
culture. A Nourseryman, 





FOR THE GENESEE FABMER. 

Instead of welcoming M. Floy as a new 

correspondent, to the columns of The Genesee 

‘urmer, which asa reader interested in the 
paper, I should feel much disposed to do, I re- 
gret that it has devolved on me to point out 
some mistakes into which he sopews to have 
fallen. In performing this duty I hope he will 
be satisfied, however, that I have no other ob- 
ject than to have these matters sot right. 

That he hav mistaken me for the Editor of 
the Genesee Farmer, is of little consequence, 
neither is the error of supposing that we can 
get vegetable earth from “the mountains’ of 
the Genesee Country of much greater mo- 
ment. We can readily procure it in almost a- 
ny part of our extensive plains; and his ad- 
vice is excellent as contrasted with the com- 
mon practice. Some horticulturists of this 
district, indeed, when preparing to plant their 
fruit gardens,have directed the holes to be dug 
6 feet across and 2 feet deep, throwing back 
the subsoil, and filling in straw, corn statks, po- 
tato tops, &c. in alternate layers, with sods or 
the rich vegetable soil ; and also cart ** muck’’ 
into their gardens from adjacent woods, pre- 
ferring it to the manure from the barn yard. But 
no person will doabt M. Fioy’s skill as a gar- 
dener. 

I cannot say that the black larch may not be 
found in our swamps, and a more particular ez- 
amination is recommended to our botanists ; but 
I cultivate the red larch from such localities,and 
from the dry grounds adjoining. It bears 
roundish cones of @ finered color. Before the 
woods are thinned by the ax, this tree is confi- 
ned to the swamps. When an opening is made 
which is not disturbed by the plough, young 
trees spring up on the dry lands adjacent. It 
roight be inferred from M. Floy’s remarks that 
the black larch would not grow on dry ground ; 
yet in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of plants, sandy 
am is noted as the proper soil for both these 
species. 
I doubt not that the weeping willow may 





several attempts, even in good ground. Yet 
my notice was not intended to denounce the 
practice, but to show that another and cheaper 
method had been more successful. In the vi- 
cinity of New York such a notice would be un- 
necessary, because its adaptation to that cli- 
mate is well known; but the weeping willow 
is Jess cultivated here than some other exotic 
shade trees. 

M. Floy’s great mistake is, however, in as 
serting that ‘*' ét is not the winter that kills au- 
tumn planted shrubs ; it is the spring that kills 
them.’"' He appears not to be aware of the 
creat difference between his olimate ard ours. 
His explanation of the menner in whieh trees 
sometimes perish, 1 am not disposed to contro- 
vert; but that has not been the manner in whieh 
my shrubs were damaged, 1 will state the 
facts. Round Halesia tetraptera, Alnus gluti- 


Hydrangea quercifolia, &c, late in autumn | 





‘ames, and years often elapse hefore they de- 


‘ett the synonymes. In 1822] procured three! 





raised cones of light earth, about 15 inches 


be successfully traneplanted; but [ failed in||P 
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roots (for itis doubtful if it ever penetrates our 
calcareous soil half as deep as it does in the 
neighborhood of New York); yet the top of 
every shrub was killed down to the surface of 
the cone. In spring, 1 only removed or spread 
those piles; and vigorous shoots sprung from 
those parts which were sheltered by the light cartln, 
—proving that the lower part of the plants had 
sustained no injury whatever. 1 will more par- 
ticularly notice the English Alder. The length 
of its new branches, when added, was more 
than 12 feet; and al) these endured the last win- 
ter without sbelter of any kind, and without 
damage. 

A remark of my friend 8. C. of Linden Hill, 
(Genesee Farmer, number 8,) will apply to the 
oint in controversy. ‘It is not unfrequent- 
y the case, that plants become fecble for want of 
experience in their managers, and consequenily 
perish by a slight frost, which they would have 
resisted had their vital action been healthy.’’ It 
can make but little difference whether the 
plants suffer constitutionally from improper 
treatment, or suffer from amputated rocts and 
branches. Itis while they ar¢ in this feeble 
and crippled state, consequent to a recent reme- 
val, that many trees and shrubs denominated 
bardy, perish in winter. 

The proprietors of pleasure grounds should 
understand this subject. When the objects of 
our culture are damaged, and we mistake the 
cause (as when the physician mistakes the di- 
athesis,) no remedy can reusonably be seer 
ted. D. T. 
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The Primrose is sometimes found among its 
broad leaves as soon as the snow mélits; and 
the Violet tricolor appears at any time when 
few days of mild weather occur; but the 
earliest flower that protrudes throvgh the soil is 
the snow drop (Galanthus nivalis), Asin the 
daysof Thomson, so now 





* Sprin 

Throws out the snow drop and the Crocus first.” 
The former with its white pendant flowers; 
contrast finely with the erect corols of the lat- 
ter; bnt several varieties of the Crocus also 
resent a4 great contrast with each other in color. 
he cloth-of-gold, densely striped on the back 
of its outer petals with brownish purple, and 
the white flamed,taller and more delicately stri- 
ped on the outside, are the earliest. ‘hen 
appears the large yellow; and later the purc 
white, and the tall ehite and purple striped, vy- 
ing with the splencours of the tulip. Last of 
all comes the blut-purple aud the dark blue-pur- 

le. 

i only take notice of a few, but the 
species and varieties of the Crocus are very 
numerous. Bulbocodium varnum of a roseate 
urple, will bloom along side witb the fragrant 
and beautiful Persian Iris, and the deep blue 
pendent flowers of the Siberian Squill. 


All these plants whose blossoms are some- 
times covered up with snow, or nipped with 
severe frosts, are well adapted to a covERED 
BORDER ; and wil! there bloom uninjured while 
the ground remains frozen without. Fine va- 
rieties of the polyanthus, of the delicate Clay- 
tonia, or of the varying Hepatica, from the 
woods, might be added; and the florist, with- 
outthe expense and the care of the green- 
house, may enjoy a portion of the fragance and 
the beauty of spring in advance, 





OIL FROM PUMPKINS. 


The seeds of pumpkins are most commonly 
thrown away; but abundance of an excellent 
oil may be extracted from them, When peel- 
ed, they yield much more oil than an equal 

uantity of flax. This oil burns well, gives a 
lively light, and lasts longer than other oils, 











high. The frost never started one of these 


land emits very litt!e smoke. 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 


=... 


MR. BRADLEY'S LETTER. 
[Continued from page 115.) 


Having answered all your interrogatories, 1 
ought, perhaps, to stop. If the subject did 
not appear to present more than ordinary ciaims 
to attention, certainly 1 would not trouble you 
with any thing more. The question, Oan the 
culture of silk be made a profitable business 
in this country ? recurs and seems to require 
a more detailed answer. I submit the follow- 
ing considerations; they all have an anspi~ 
cious bearing upon the question, but the first 
is entitled to supreme regard. 

Ist. It is obvious that something like the 
culture of silk, (and we know ofnothing that 
can be its substitute) is extremely needed to 
supply the means of industry to the children 
and youth of our country, especially of the fe- 
male sex. We all see, and doubtless deplore 
the fact, that this portion of community is, in 
a great measure, thrown out of business. I 
need not stop to inquire after the causes that 
have produced this state ofthings. They are 
obvious. It is enough for my present pur- 

ose to know the existing facts. What, sir, 
shall be done, that employment nay be found! 
for our youth? To train them up in habits of 
indolence, will contravene all the sound max- 
ims of morality, and political economy. And 
besides, a large majority of families absolute- 
ly need the available industry ofiheir chil- 
deen. The culiure of silk, if generally intro- 
duced, would happily supply the desideratum. 
2d. Itbeing ascertained that the muiberr 
tree grows well in our soil, and that our cli- 
mate is congenial with the silk worm it seems 
reasonable toconclude, that silk may be pro- 
duced in this country to as good profit asin 
any other. We are assured that, in countries 
where its culture prevails, it brings far greater 
profits, than are derived from any other bran~ 
ches of industry ; that even in Italy, a coun- 
try of fine soil, capable of producing the choi- 
cost fruits of the earth, the produce of silk is 
of twice the value of «I the other products of 
agriculture put ‘ogether. Mr. D. Homergue, 
whose name I have mentioned, tells us, that 
Count Dandalio, a nobleman of Italy, does not 
lesitate to affirm, that there is no production 
of the earth, in the marketsof Europe, which, 
compared to its natural value or prime cost, 
offers to the producer a greater nett profit 
than the article of silk. It is supposed the 
noble Count meaut to include those most fa- 
yored climes, where grow the sugar cane, the 
cotton plant, the vine, and the olive tree, If 
this be true, what encourage ments are presen- 
ted to the American silk culturist ! ndeed, 
so far as I have been able to learn, it is a con- 
ceded fact, that wherever the culture of silk 
has been vigorously prosecuted, it has never 
failed to produce wealth. It has. converted, 
almost as by magic, barren districts, and diss 
tricts of poverty, into the abodes of affluence 
and luxury. é 
' 3d. Ut requires little effurt, little skill, and 
little capital, to commence and carry on the 
culture of silk. Any man, who can avail 
himself of one acre of ground for the growth 
of mulberry trees, may go into this business, 
and pursue it, on ascale sufficiently large to 
muke him rick. I have seen different esti- 
mates of the quantity of land, necessary to be 
devoted to the growth of inulberry trees, with 
a view to a given quantity of mgt That 
which seems to hive gaiwed the most general 
currency, is, that one acre of ground, set with 
mulberry trees one anda half rods apart, will, 
when the trees are five or six years old, afford 
leaves enough to make 4) pounds of silk, 
which, at a moderate estimate, will be worth 
$200. But this is very vague,and in my opin 
tun, not at all to ve relied upon, It brings in. 
to requisition a greater quantity of land than 
is necessary. Mr. Genet, of Aibany, who 
vrote four years ago on the subject, and ap- 
»ears to have written understandingly, says, 
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that a small hedge of mulberry bushes, occu- 
pying the 20th part of an acre, will, when the 
trees are three years old, produce leaves e- 
nough to feed 100,600 worms, and that the 
roduce will be 30 pounds of raw drawn silk. 

e adds, that, if the whole acre be occupied 
with bushes set in the same manner, the pro- 
duce of silk will be 600 pounds. This seems 
almost incredible. Many other estimates are 
before me, varying from each other considera- 
bly, but they concur to establish the fact, that 
a very small quantity of land will be sufficient 
for extensive operations in tho culture of silk. 
Writers differ also as to the best manner of 
setting the trees. Some would have them 
stand 1 1-2 rods apart,which I think would give 
about 100 to an acre, Others would have them 
stand ata less distance from each other, so 
that an acre might contain 150, or more. As 
now advised, if I were about to plant,I should 
setin the latterform. Although it will be 
necessary to have orchards of standard trees, 
yet doubtless, an immense saving may be 
made, by, cultivating mulberry hedges. 
instance, the orchard may be surrounded with 
a hedge, without any. detriment to the stand. 
ard trees, Another mode of cultivating the 
mulberry is recom nended,that of sowing them 
thick in the drill form, as we sow onions, or 
they may be sowed broad cast, as wheat is 
sown. These, alter the first year, are to be 
cut annuaily with a scythe, as the leaves shall 
be needed forthe worms. It is likely, thata 
small grove of a few rods, growing in this 
form, might be a useful uandmaid in the gener- 
al concern. 

To the man who seriously thinks of under- 
taking the culture of siik, it will be satisfacto- 
ry to know what buildings 1e must have for 
the accommodation of his worms, and what 
will be the expense of them. I regret that, 


mation are scant. It does not appear, howev- 
er, that any considerable expenditures will be 
needed to provide house room for the worins. 
It seems, they may be kept in any room, from 
which cats, rats and mice can be excluded.— 
An out-house, or the chamber of an out-house, 
would answer the purpose. An upper room 
is preferred to a lower one, on account of its 
containing less humidity. 

Barn floors are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose, and perhaps, the chief objection to rhea 
other vermin, as would annoy the worms. A 
vast multitude of worms, They are kept upon 
shelves, placed one above another, at suitable 
distances apart; and as many may be so pla- 
ced, as the height of the room will admit. It 
is estimated, that a square fuot will contain 110 
worms, when arrived at their greatest size. 


will contain 6,500 worms. 
4th. It is understood that the labor of gath 


indeed, the whole process of their culture, is 
simple, easy, and trifling in amount, It may 
ali be done by women, children, aged and de- 
crepid people. Mr. Tufts of Massachusetts, 
who has written ably upon this subject, says, 
that an active child, fifteen years old, is sufli- 
icientto take care of sixty thousand worms, till 
‘within ten days of their winding; after that, 
ithe help of one or two more such children 
|will be needed. . He adds, that one woman, 
in the vicinity where he Jives, performed all 
the work of taking care of sixty thousand 
worms, and did her days’ work every day in 
-piuning flax.* 

| With a few remarks, which the subject seems 
\to have suggested, I will close this Jong com- 
ouoation: In applying the subject to your 
,own case, permit me to gay, that, if you are 
seriously intending to undertake the culture of 
‘silk, it will be only necessary that you set, 








juext spring, a few hundred of mulberry trees, 


For | 


in relation to this subjeet, my means of infor- 


is, their exposure to rats and mice, and suci|| 


room of common size will be sufficient for a/| 


A} 
shelf three feet wide, and twenty feet long, | 


ering leaves, and nursing the silk worms, and || 
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ieast, of the trees should be set in the orchard 
form for standards, say, at the distance of 12 
or 15 feet apart; the rest may be set in rows, 
and two or three feet apart on. the rows, to 
form hedges. It is said that, on any ground 
where the apple tree will thrive, the mulberry 
will thrive also. A sandy or gravelly soil is 
recommended. Clay, probably, would not be 
good. It is not material that the soil be rich, 
for it is said, the mulberry grows well on thin 
barren soils, and thatleaves produced on such 
soils, make the finest silk. A southern aspect 
is preferred; a northern one should be rejec 
ted. 

I remark again that, for aught: that can be 
seen, thousands of our farmers might, by in- 
troducing the culture of silk, greatly improve 
their condition, ‘To the farmer who operates 
upon a smal! scale, and can scarcely avail him- 
self of means to support his fumily, an‘extra 
annual income of one, two, three or four hun- 
dred dollars, would be a surprising help. It 
is believed, almost any farmer might, in the 
way here prescribed, secure to himself such 
an income, without interfering with the ordi- 
nary business of his farm. Mechanics too, 
who can supply a very small piece of ground 
for the growth of mulberry trees, may avai! 
themselves of the same advantages. Espe- 
cially the man who finds himself master of a 
young and increasing family, should consider 
himself as deeply interestud in the subject of 
‘this commanication. 

My last remark is, thatthe culiure of silk 
‘might supply tothe public houses of pauper- 
jism an easy, healthful, and very profitable 
‘branch of industry. 
| Tam, sir, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
DAN BRADLEY, 
| « It is estimated that, in Europe, three thousand 
‘worms will produce one pound of raw silk: it is 
believed they will produce more in America. We 
\may suppose then, that the 60 thousand worms, 
fed’ by this woman, produced 20 pounds of raw 
‘silk. This, estimated at $5 a pound, (a low esti- 
|mate certainly) would amount to $100. Itappears 
(then, that the woman gained $100, and this was 
done by gathering up the fragments of time, and 
without interrupting her ordinary business. 

AUTHOR. 








SHLECTIONS. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


From the New Engiand Farmer. 

Sir—I have somewhere met with the re- 
mark that al! useful discoveries in agriculture 
| should be considered common stock, and the 
selfish principle which would lead us to keep 
|such discoveries for our own immediate use, 
ought never to find a place in the bosom of the 
farmer. 

Acting on this prineiple, I wish to commu- 
inicate through your journal, some experiments 
on the important subject of sheep husbandry, 
than which no branch of agriculture is of more 








|importance, either as it regards the interests of 
the farmer, Or in a National point of view. 

| IJ ghall, in the first place, notice some: facts 
respecting the texture of wool. About six 
years ago, I placed a flock of sheep on one of 
|my furms, under the care of a Scotsman,whom 
{ conside:ed one of the best shepherds in this 
section of the country. Besides being ex- 
tremely careful, he was a very high feeder.— 
At the time he took charge of math sheep, 
‘they were about the average of my whole 
flock. A large portion of them were perfect 

‘ly uumixed with common bloud. At present 
they-ere a full eighth coarser than those on 
‘my other farms that have not been so highly 
fed. They have tncreased somewhat in size, 
land I think not lees than 25. percent. ‘The 
‘flocks on my other farms remain stationary as 
to weight of carcase and.fleece ; but by strict 
‘attention to the selection of the best prime 
\vuucks, we have bee» enabled to make great 
improvement in the texture of the wool. I 





jand, in the spring following, you may, on a 
small scale, commence operations, A part, at 


\find, with all our care in the choice of rams, 
we are hardly able to prevent deterioration in 
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the quality of the wool of the Scotsman's 
flock. The result of my experiments proves 
that a flock of full blood merinos, under high 
keeping, and breeding indiscriminately from | 
the produce, may be reduced to three quarters 
grade in six or eight years. {am not sure, 
however, that considering the increased quan 
tity of wool and mutton, they would be less 
profitable. ’ ; 

I have an additional inducement to give pub- 
licity to my experience respecting the shearing 
of lambs, 18 on a former occasion, T advoca- 
ted what I now believe to be an erroneous 0-| 
pinion on the matter. Ina letter, addressed 
to John Hare Powell, Esq. which was publish-' 
ed among the proceedings of the Pennsylva-| 
nia Agricultural Society, and also, if I mis- 
take not, in your paper, I condemned the prac- 
tice of shearing lambs. Additional experience | 
has entirely changed my opinion, About four) 
years ago, 1 had my lambs shorn on one farm. 
I found they stood the winter better, came on) 
to grass in fine order and with less loss than| 
those on my other farms. Since that time I 
have continued the practice, and with uniform 
success. I believe the great advantage is de- 
rived from the destruction of the tick. Ifa 
lamb is closely and smoothly sborn, about the 
last of June, or the first of July, very few of 
those troublesome and destructive vermin will 
be found on it in the spring, unless they are 
communicated from other sheep. 

The present flattering prospects which are 
held out to most growers, will no doubt induce 
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the ordinary way, for want of manure, what 
beiter plan can be devised than that of plow- 
ing,and sowing, and turning in the green crops, 
with the sole view of fertilizing their lauds ? 
Whether it be afterwards used for mowing, or 
tillage or grazing, still it must be good husban- 
dry, if we can rely on the testimony of Mr. 
Buckminster, and on the experience of farmers 
in England. 

The remarks of Mr. Buckminster on boggy. 
meadow mud, are worthy of notice. It is quite 
certain, as he says, that used in its crude state, 
as dug from the meadow, it is inert and seem- 
ingly useless; but when put in the barn yard 
and hog pen, and trampled upon and mixed 
with manure, it becomes an excellent compost. 
As almost every farm has bog meadow, it must 
be well known, that after being several months 
in the barn yard or pig sty, it makes an excel- 
lent manure for corn, in the proportion of a- 
bont twe thirds mud and one third dung.— 
Whether Mr. Buckminster’s notion of carting 
it at once to the ground where wanted, to save 
labor, and there mixing it with manure, is a 
correct one, every man will judge for himself. 
The common idea has been, that to take it to 
the barn yard first is better. But all must a- 
gree that it may be very profitably used as food 
for plants, and therefore ought not to be over- 
looked in the managemént of the farm. 

To the Trustees of the Maes. Agricultural Society ; 

I have been induced, partly by the premium 
you offer and partly for my own satisfaction, 
to make some experiments as to the value of 





many to embark in the business withont expe- 
rience. ‘To such these hints may be useful.— 
Should this be the case, I shall be amply com- | 
pensated for my trouble. 

It is high time our country should cease to 
he dependent on Europe for either wool or 
sloths, 

It isnot less absurd for the U, States to im- 
port wool, except the very coarsest kind, at, 
this day, than it would be to import cotton. | 

Yours, vory truly, 
ALEXANDER REED. 

Washington, Pa, Dec. 3, 1830. 








Extracts from the Reports of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society in 1830. 


TURNING LN GREEN CROPS FOR MA. 
NURE. 


‘To Mr. Wm. Buckminster, of Framingham. 
Middlesex County, the committee award the 
premium of $20 for his experiment ‘ of turn- 
ing in green crops asamanure.’ This attempt 
of Mr. Buckminster, in the judgment of the 
committee, well deserves the attention of far- 
mers, and particularly of those who live too) 
far from a city or town to buy manure. The 
practice of enriching or renovating land by 
plowing in green crops, is a very Common one, 
in Europe, though hardly kaewn here. Bui 
would it not'be well to try it? Our farmers 


| whole. 
| was not high enough for the scythe, when the 





in general have more land than they can till, 
owing to their not haviag manure enough, or| 
because it is too far from their barn yards;—| 
and hence it is that some Jarge farms, and nat-| 
urally of good soil, actualy produce less, but 
with infinitely more ‘labor, than much smaller 
ones that are well cultivated. Indeed the de-! 


sire of having large farms, without giving them} jeached ashes mixed with loam, spread on the 


the necessary outlay, is the common error of, 
our country. ‘Che inevitable result is scanty} 
crops and. more labor. An acre is mown, oft-} 
en, for a ton of hay or less, where with decent 
‘are two tons might be had. A pasture often 
ofa dozen acres, which might be easily plow- 
ed, does not afford food enough for one cow;| 
whereas at small exnense, it might be made to! 
support four or five. Now in a country like, 
ours, where produce is so cheap and labor so) 
dear, this is unquestionably a wrong, not 4 
say ruinous mode of management,—a mode 
which drives our children to the Western or! 
Eastern country for want of land, who might! 
ave enough here if rightly used. But if farm-| 





green crops a in for mapure, and I send 
| you the result. 
| In the middle of May, 1828, EF plowed u 
three and a half acres of pasture land that had, 
| for many vears, been tilled by the former own- 
er until the crops would not repay the labor. 
|it was alight loam, but not sandy. It had 
| been so reduced, that ten acres did not afford 
|sufficient pasturage for one cow ‘through the 
season. We sowed immediately after thus 
plowing, a bushel of buckwheat to the acre, 
and in six weeks rolled down the bockwheat 
in the direction we intended to plow, and then 
plowed and sowed as before. In the latter 
art of August we turned ip asecond crop of 
Cesk wheet—hoving rolied it down flat as at 
first, and then seeded it down with clover, 
herds grass and red-top, one peck and a half 
to the acre. Most of the clover was winter 
killed, and a great part of the herds grass and 
jred top. Early in the spring of 1829, we sow- 
-ed ten pounds of clover seed tothe acre; and 
'with a light harrow, went slowly over the 
The seed took well, but the clover 





‘other grass was fit to cut. We mowed what 
| had not been winter killed; and where it yield- 
ded best, we obtained one ton of herds grass 
jtothe acre Immediately after mowing, we 
|turned in our cattle, and fed the grass close. 
|Last spring, (1830) the grass was so forward 
we turned in our cattle on the 19th of April. 
There were eight acres in the whole fleld. but 
‘there were only five acres that bore any grass 
| worth fifty cents. These five acres were the 
three and a half managed as I have stated a- 
bove, and one and a balf on which grass seed 
was sown in April, 1830; and fifty bushels of 


surface. On ‘hese five acres, (and the three 
which bore nothing,) I pastured four cows 
constantly for four months, wanting two days, 
and they had an abundance of feed. I never 
had any pasture ground yield so well before. 
I think these green crops improved the land 
as much as a good dressing of manure, and the 
comparative expense I estimate as follows on 
one acre, viz, 

WITH MANURE. 











ers totll have more Jand than they can till in’ 


20 ox cart loads of manure $24,00 
Hauling 3-4 mile and spreading 5,00 
Plowing once, green sward 2,00 
Harrowing and sowing 1,00 

$32, 00! 
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WITH GREEN CROPS. 





First plowing, green sward — 00 

2d plowing, and rolling with man and 
horse 1,00 
3d plowing, do. do. 1,00 
Three harrowings,do. do, 1,00 
Two bushels buckwheat 1,55 
Sowing do, 25 
$6, 80) 


Thus you will sce, that it has cost me less 
than one fourth as much to enrich my land 
with green crops, as it would with manure.— 
If my grass had not been winter killed the first. 
vear, I intended to have shown you the pre- 
cise weight of hay cut on anacre. The above 
estimate of the cost of manure, is less by 12 
cents per load than it can be purchased for in 
this place. { have given more within two years. 

Farmers eught, in duty, to make the trial 
for themselves. ‘hey generally have much 
land, (miscalled under improvement) ten acre 
of which will not pasture a cow. Such lan 
usually lies distant from the house. They sa: 
they cannot make manure enough for the whok 
farm, and they find it more _—"s to lay 
their manure on lands nearerhome. They d: 
not seem to conceive it possible to enric’ 
them otherwise than with stable manure. i 
they would plow and sow properly they coul: 
make the whole rich. 

They farther object to growing crops to b 
plowed in; for, say they, ‘ The growing cro: 
will exhaust the land as much as it will enric’ 
the same when plowed in, so that we en. 
where we began.’ This would be correct rea 
soning, undoubtedly. if the growing crop ob 
tained its whole sustenance from the ground, 
It probably does not one sixth part. It was 
the knowledge of this principle that gave me 
confidence of success in the experimest. The 
advantages of green crops for manure are groat- 
er where the lands are distant from the barn, 
than in other cases. 

BOG MUD AS MANURE. 

I have made another experiment.on compost 
manure, (n April, 1828, I carted thirty loads 
of mud or muck from a pondhole, which had a 
black soil four feetdeep. [thought it must 
be valuable manure, though nothing but rushes 
and skumk cabbage had grown on it for twenty 
years, owing to its sunken position. The thir- 
ty loads were immediately spread on an acre 
of worn out land,and plowed in. White beans 
were planted on a part, bickwheat on a part, 
and barley on another part. No crop worth 
cutting was ng The muck did no ser- 
vice, either last year or the year before. Last 
autumn I tried it again ; carted out fifteen loads 


lon to the high land aforesaid, and mixed with 
those fifteen two loads of stable manure, the 


whole was mixed nee and suffered to lie 
ina heap till the 10th of last May. It was 
then carted on to the same land as the oth- 
er, and the whole heap produced all the good 
effects of clear stable manure. I raised a good 
crop of Indian corn from it, without putting on 
over twenty loads of the compost to the acre. 
Such was the difference between applying this 
muck raw or green, and applying it after it had 
been six months fermenting in a mass, thaw- 
ing, freezing, &c. to become pulverized. 

All our farmers in this quarter, in making 
compost manures, carry the most bulky, heavy 
ingredients many rods—some half a mile to 
their cow yards and hog pens—and when these 
materials have rested there long enough, they 
are then carried back again to the fields, 1 
would save them most of this labor. Let them 
make their compost heaps on or near the soil 
where it is to be applied, and as neur as possi- 
ble to where the chief ingredient lies. This 
will save a double carting of half or three quar- 
ters ofa mile. They will have to carry noth- 
ing but a little stable manure to that distance 
in most cases, instead of carting back and for- 
wards the whole mass. Respectfully yours, wy 

Wictram Bocxminster, 

Framingham, Nov. 10, 1830. 
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SHEEP. 

As our country is well supplied with fine- 
‘ woolled sheep, both Merino and Saxony, we 
would now invite the attention of our farmers 
to ether breeds which we think would be equal- 
ly valuable to the country. Mutton is undoubt~ 
edly the cheapest meaw for food that can be 
produced in this country, and when well fed 
is a tolerable substitute for beef. The Eng- 
lish claim the title of a ‘‘beef-eating nation,” 
but they do not eat as much beef in proportion 
to their population as the Americans. Fire- 
woolled sheep are not propagated in England 
to any extent, although they require fine wool 
for their manufactories. This they purchase 
from the Continent, in preference to growing 
it at home. Their coarse-woolled sheep are 
more profitable to them than fine-woolled, for 
several reasons. They grow to a large size, 
and are disposed to become very fat—their 
flesh is the cheapest for the suppor: of the la- 
boring class of community—they also furnish 
tallow for candles, and they produce heavy 
fleeces of wool, which by the use of machin- 
ery they manafacture into stuff goods, each 
pound of coarse wool giving more profit to the 
manufacturer than a pound of fine wool.— 
VHence the thrift of those towns which bave 
been engaged in the maoufacture of worsted, 
has been greater than those which have been 
manufacturing broadcloths. 

Although inanufacturing has increased in the 
United States very fast for the last ten years, 


; 
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ful animals, rather taller than the Lincolnshire, 
without horns, very clean in the face and legs, 
and small-bened considering their size. They 
are not quite so heavy as the Teeswater sheep 
—perhaps an average might be put at about 
eighty poands the quarters. ‘I'he wool is rath-| 
er longer than other breeds mentioned, but is 
not so thick set, and has a beautiful white, 
wavy appearance, unlike the wool upon any 
other breed that we have examined. 

We think the introduction of these three 
breeds amongst our farmers in Old Genesee is 
desirable, They should be kept distinct from 
the Merinos and Saxony breeds, as the valua- 
ble properties of the breeds are diametrically 
opposite. We believe the above breeds have 
already been imported intothe Umited States, 
and probably may be procured in the vicinity 
of Boston or Philadelphia. 

We fird the following notice of an impor- 
tation in the New Eagland Farmer of June 
26tb, 1829: 

‘« English Sheep.—Myr. Pickering, passenger 


in the Mary Howland, from Liverpool, has 
brought out two rams and two ewes, of the 
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HORTICULTURALs 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Monroe Horticultural Soeiety, held at their 
room in the Arcade Buildings, on the 7th of 
April inst. in the absence of the President, the 
Hon. Elisha B. Strong, Vice President, was 
called to the chair: when it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
shall meet at their room every Thursday after. 
noon, at 2 o’clock, from and after the first day 
of May next, until the next regular meeting oj 
the Society, for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may oome before them. 

Resolved, That Mr. J. L. D. Mathies be en. 
gaged to prepare and fit up a showcase for ex- 
hibiting specimens, and that the expense ot 
the same be defrayed from the funds of the 
Society. 

The Committee then proceeded to the rating 
and fixing of Premiuins to be offered for spec- 
imens which may be presented to the Receiy 
ing Committee, Messrs. J. L. D. Mathies, E. 
Watts, and H, N. Langworthy—when the fol. 
lowing were established : 

ON FRUIT. 














| 
yet the manufacture of worsted guods has | 
scarcely commenced, and the reasons for it are 
plain. We have but few longewoolled sheep 
to furnish such establishments. Once intro- 
duce the sheep, ard the manufactories are sure 
to follow. 

In selecting sheep for breeding for this pur- 
pose, we would recommend the following 
kinds : 

~The Lincolushire Sheep.—This breed fatten 
better than any we have examined, and the size 
of them as they are drove to Smithfield mar- 


‘ket, is from sixty to one hundred and twenty | 


pounds dressed. The mutton is almosi as fat 
as pork, and is tolerably well flavored. ‘This 
mutton sells for little more than half the price 
of the Welch mutton, which is from smaller, 
sheep, much the same as the common flocks of 
this country. As Welch mutton is preferred 
by thy epicures, the butchers turn this preju- 
dice to their account. They select the smal- 
lest and youngest carcasses and hang them in 
a coal place for a week or two, when they are 
sold for Welch mutton. Perhaps the average 
weight of fleece may be rated at one pound of 
wool for every ten pounds of carcase. These 
sheep are white-faced, with small heads, which | 
are without horns: they are broad and heavy 
in their build, and are very lazy in disposition. 








The Teeswater Sheep.—These appear to be 
much the same as the Lincolnshire; the dif- 
ference,we consider, bas arisen from in-and-in 
breeding without any cross of blood—in short, 
flocks bearing the different names would not 
readily be distinguished in the market. 


Lincolnshire long wool breed of sheep, one of | For the best quart of ripe Strawberries, $1,00 
which was shorn on the passage and yielded|| * ” wa ‘s roe eg 1,00 
the extraordinary fleece of nineteen pounds. iS . ‘. me —~ 1,00 
He has also three rams, six ewes, and six lambs || ‘2Qdbest he. SRR 50 
of the Leicester cowling* fleeces, bred by); * best up? wie 1,00 
Samuel Wiley, Esq. at Granby near ¥ork.— . ; BLES. 

Mr. P. is to take them to Albion, state of [)-|| For the best 1-2 peck of Early Peas, 1,00 
linois.”” pe am yongecmin bd Asparagus, 1,00 

| “ec ‘ 

* This we conclude is a typographical error, and || ¢, te 3 yoekeot Earle een 1 4 
should have been combing, as the fleeces are used || ,, a 3 Er C bb ya 70 
for worsted, H 3 Early Cabbage Heads, 50 

Bey ya 25 Early Radishes, 50 
. } « a 6 Lettuce plants, 50 
INSECTS gre TREES, i “ 6 Early Beets, 50 

By carefully examining fruit trees at this|| * ny 6 poe Cucumbers, 1,00 
'season of the year, it will be found that many || oe és 25 stalks of the Pie Plant, 1,00 
|have passed the winter in a torpid state in the ! _ ON FLOWERS. 
cracks of the bark, others about the buds, and Por most desirable speo'n Tulips, $1,00 
others have deposited their eggs, which hatch'| ,, : * + ane ve 
into life by the heat of the sun early inthe! « rT “Hardy iy 1,00 


season. It is desirable at all times to keep| 
trees free from insects: we would therefore’ ers not enumerated, 1,00 
recommend at this season of the year to wash|| Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
the stems and as many of the branches of fruit! hold a special meeting onthe 7th day of July 
troes as you can conveniently, with soft soap || next, for receiving the Report of the Receiv 


«3 most desirable specimens of Flow- 


| 


‘dest roy a great propurtion of the insects and, 
\eggs which are upon the tree, but will give the | 
‘bark a fine healthy appearance, and as it is| 
| washed te the ground by rains, it will serve as, 
\an excellent manure, and will also destroy ma-| 
ny insects and larve which are deposited in che. 
ground about the roots of the tree. This is the 


{the rost, for the purpose of destroying the grab. | 





Was it not for the two enemies to our peach, | 
plum, apricot, and nectarine trees, the curculio| 
jand grub, perhaps few countries in the world| 
would excel the northern parts of New-York | 
and Ohio for raising these delightful fruits; we! 
therefore urge it opon our readers to continue 
their experiments for the destruction of them. 
It appears to us, that a preparation of India| 
rubber dissolved in fish oil and applied to the! 
bodies of trees, would prevent insects from) 
climbing them—as it may be made about the 
consistency of honey, when it is very adhesive, 
and is not subject to dry and become hard, as’ 
isthe case withtar. To prepare India rubber 
for this parpose, let it be cut small and put in- 





The Leicester Breed.—Theso are highly priz- | 


ed by the English farmers. They are beauti- 





to vil and kept hot for one day, when it will, 


| be dissolved sufficient far the above purpose. 


or very strong soap suds :—this will not only || 


i 


‘ing Committee, awarding Premiums, and for 
fixing the Premiums for the annual meeting ot 
the Society. HESTOR STEVENS, 

Recording Sec’y, 

FOR KEEPING POTATOBS. 
Amongst all the discoveries for keeping po. 
tatoes for summer use, we believe there is no 





} 
4 


| 


| et \ Way more effectual than to take out the eye or 
proper season for examining peach trees about} 


bud with a knife, or some sharp instrument.— 


|| This not only renders the potatoe more valua- 


ble for keeping, but is a matter of economy 
with the farmer; for if he will prepare a knife 
for the purpose, which he can do by bending 
the point of a common case-knife, and grinding 
itin such a manner that the eye ean be scoop 
ed out without cutting deep into the potatoe, 
the eyes so scooped out will plant as mach 
ground as the potatoes would if planted with 
them; and it is affirmed by many who have 
given it a fair trial, that they are equally pro 
ductive. ‘Thus the valuable part of the pota- 
toe may be saved for family use, or boiled and 
given to stoek, which at this season of the 
year reqoire a little extra feeding. When boil- 
ed, mashed and mixed with milk, and fed to 
calves, they have a very good effect, and if o 
| little meal is also mixed with them, calves may 








Vol.1.—No. 


be fed cheaper and equatly as well as when fed 
on milk alone. 
WHITE W ASHING. : 

As spring is a time when country housewives 
make every exertion to introduce cleanliness 
into their department, we would particularly 
recommend whttcrwashing, as well out doors as 
in. Who ever passed by acottage where all 
the fences about the gardens, the out-houses, 
&c. were whitewashed, without being impres- 
sed with the idea, that the inhabitants were 
cleanly and respectable? ‘Io paint board fen- 
ces white with lead and oil, is a eostly basi- 
ness, and looks a little like extravagance; and 
unless every thing corresponds with it, does 
not have a more pleasing effect than a coat of 
whitewash well laid on. ‘The cost of doing it 
is trifling, and it can be done by the females 
when the men are very mach engaged in pat~- 
ting in their spring crops. It adds mueh to the 
health of the family to have the house white- 
washed as often as twice a year; and by giv- 
ing the oat-houses and fences a coat in the 
spring, many insects are destroyed, and their| 
haants are broken up. One of the cheapest} 
and best modes of preparing the whitewash, is 
to use skim-milk with new slacked lime; this 








AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


stand the first winter. The othor method 
commonly practised, is to cultivate plants from 
cuttings which have beentaken from the vive 
previous to the commencement of the circula- 
tion of the sap in the spring. The common 
length of these is from a foot to a foot and a 
half. ‘These should be planted out in good 
rich earth, and where it is rather inclining to 
clay than sand, and a northern aspect is pref- 
erable to asouth. Bury the cuttings ina slant- 
ing position nearly their whole length, leaving 
the upper bud near the surface of the ground. 
In dry weather they should be watered, and 
the ground covered with some coarse manure 
to keep it moist. The American varieties do 
not take root as readily as the foreign ones, 
but both will grow with ease. As cuttings 
make but small shoots the first year, it is well) 
to cover them up the first winter, after whieh, | 
all the American and most of the European | 
vines will endure the winters in this district 
without being covered. 








GRAFTING GRAPES. 
The following article on grafting Grapes, from 
the New England Farmer, is worthy the atten- 
tion of every practical man. We hope this 





renders it adhesive, and it does not fall off as 
quick as when the lime is wet with water. 


PLANTING GRAPE VINES. 

As the season for planting out grape vines|| 
iy this climate has now arrived, a few direc-|| 
tions for those unaccustomed to the culture of | 
the vine may be useful. ‘'wo methods are re-|| 
sorted to for the commencement of vineyards, | 


or for cultivating the most approved kinds of | 
grapes for the table. The first is, by procuring 1 
from the nurseryman such as have already ta-|| 
ken root, and made one or more year’s growth, | 
When sach can be obtained, care should be 


taken that the roots be not dried or frozen be- | 
' 











subject will be better understood than it has 


ciety will be very great :— 

Mr. Fessenpen: Observing in your Farmer 
of the 9th inst. a piece signed ‘4n Amateur,’ 
soliciting from some one who grafted grapes 
the last season, for their result and information 
upon this subject; and no one offering, the 
season passing on, and feeling that we are 
beund by our membership to the Horticultaral 
Society te communicate the results of our prac- 
tice and experiments, I venture to offer a few 
observations with a statement of facts on graft- 
ing vines the last season. I also hand you a 
copy of acommunication from an intelligent 
member residing in the vicinity ot Boston, up- 
on the same subject. 

Some time in March, say about the middle, 


L 


{ 


fore they are planted out, as either would be)! we had eight wild grape vines grafied with the 
very injurious tothem. Grapes have very long t se pene grape, gor oh oan eens ofan 

. ttinch and over in Gdiameter-—a ve, on cut- 
roots, therefore much care should be taken in ‘tings of the wild grape vine set out in the sprin 
setting, that they may be well laid in; when||.¢j,92, ‘They were not Jarge when grafted, 
they have large bunches of fine hairy roots, 


ithe scions being larger than the stocks, The 
they should either be out off or washed in, by 


scions engrafied into the three old vines did 
pouring a sufficient quantity of water into the ‘not grow; they kept alive some time, the buds 
hole after it is partly filled, to reduce the soil||*® 


lled, au ~~ us hem epetnd the leaves | 
ded, t finally died; [ hed ir | 
toa thin puddle, when by shaking the vine,the jenpeneee 5 fey ee 
earth will be filled in amongst the roots; they 


| progress with particular attention, and my con. 
shoald then be left until the water disappears, 


clusions are, they were grafted too early; as 

after which the hole may be filled with good 
sich soil and trodden firmly about the plants ;: || 
unless this precaution is taken, the fibrous roots 
being packed upon each other, are liable to 
become mouldy and do the plants material in- 
jary. The same effect is often produced by 
putting manure into the hole dug for receiving 
the plant: this isa bad practice, and ought 
never to be allowed, After the vine has been 
planted out, a little manure spread about it 
will serve to keep the ground moist in dry 
weather, aud will be found very beneficial.— 
The first year after planting, a small stake 
should be driven down by each plant, to which 
the young vine should be tied as it increases 
in length. Care should also be taken to trim 
off all the sprouts but one, or two at most, from 
a vine of ordinary size the first year after set- 
ting, and the tops of those should be pinehed 
. off by the middle of August, to allow the wood 





ismall vines did better; four of the five took 


the sap flowed so long, and abundantly, before 
it became glutinous and adhesive, that the graft 
was water-soaked and died at the bottom, tho’ 
the top, as I before observed, had the appear- 
ance some time of doing well, The other five 


well and grew astonishingly fast; the flow of 
sap was small eompared with the old vines; 
some of them grew from twelve to fifteen feet 
in height, and very rapidly, after the scious 
had iaken to the stock; some days the vine 
grew thirteen inches per measurement. 

The above mentioned vines were operated 
on by cleft grafting, and grafted in the ground, 
the soil hauled round them. Hereafter we 
shall alter in some respects, viz. where the} 
siocks are large shall bore in them, good sized 
stocks that piech in tke scions tight, let them 
remain without tying a piece of bass mat round 
them; smaller stocks should be well tied, for 
I observed in those that did oot take, the split | 
inclined to open and remain wide daring the 
flow of the sap.—Have them clayed, and the 
dirt haulded over the clay. 

(Copy of memorandam handed me.]} 
Grafts of the Chasselas set Sth April, 1830, 






cleft grafting) and clayed on the common wild 
grape.—The graft bore fruit, but it did not come 
to maturity, Grafts set by boring into a vine 
laid down in atrench, pinned down and cov- 
ered about two inches with earth. Set the 13th 
May, grew nearly as well as those set 5th April, 
One set at the same time at the extremity of 
the vine, oy cleft grafting, grew as well as the 
others. Grafts set 4th of March did not live ; 
of several set 11th March, by cleft grafling, in 
the usual manner, more than one half did not 
take; those that did take made a greater growth 
than those set by boring holes, but more of the 
latter lived. I should think that grafts set 
from 15th April to 15th May in this climate, 
more likely to do well than those set earlter. 

8. DOWNER. 

Dorchester, March 20, 1831. 


PRESERVING HBGGS. 
_ Atthis season, eggs are plenty and cheap ; 
bat recollect that next February and March, 
they may be as dear as they have been the past 
season, viz. from eighteen to twenty five cents 
perdozen. It will be good economy there- 
fore, to lay down eggs for the season of soar- 
city. For this purpose, take a vessel of suffi- 
cient size and fill it with strong lime-water, in 
which put fresh eggs; let them be kept per- 
fectly eovered by keeping a piece of board 





‘loaded with sufficient weight upon them to 
heretofore been, as the advantage of it to so-|! 


keep them an inch or two below the surface. 
In this manner eggs may be kept two years. ~— 
Another method is to dip them in melted bees- 
wax, tallow, or varnish, or a solution of gum 
Arabic,by which the pores of the shell are made 
tight. Either method, as may suit the conve- 
nience of the housewife, will render them suit- 
able for long keeping. 





PUMPKINS. 

We believe this crop is more neglected than 
it ought tobe. Whether this is owing to the 
old cant phrase of * Brother Jonathan and 
Pumpkin pie,’’ used by our transatlantic breth- 
ren, we know not. But this is certain, that a 
given weight or measure of Pumpkins contains 
more nutricious matter than the same qnantity 
of turnips, and they are not as difficult to keep. 
For feeding to milch cows in the fall, we do 
not know of a better article according to their 
cost: for feeding to beef cattle they are ex- 
cellent—and when boiled, and a littte Indian 
meal added to them, for feeding hogs they exs 
eell most kinds of food. We hope therefore, 
that instead of running mad about raising Ruta 
Baga, our farmers will look carefully to rais- 
ing Pumpkins, fer without them the emigrants 
from Connecticut would make but serrowful 
work keeping Thankagiving. 





BELAX. 

We make the following extract, from a let- 
ter from a practical farmer of Pembroke, Gen- 
esee county, who, we hope, will often contri- 
bute to the columns of the Farmer: 


‘* I have for a few years past made some ex- 
erimenis in the growing and preparation of 
‘lax, and believe, from my own experience, 

that the Irish mode is decidedly the most ad- 
vantageous for this country. Water-rottedl 
flax is vastiy superior, when the process is per- 
formed in water of proper quality; but I think the 
water of Old Genesee generally tov hard to pro- 
duce the first rate article. Last year I expos- 
ed my crop to the Equinoctial rain, and in five 
days the rotting proeess was finished; and a 
better article of the kind I have never seen in 


tin this coantry. Onr farmers generally, have 


imbibed very erroneous notions with regard to 

















> ripen more perfectly to enable it to with- 


grew about fifteen feet same year, grafted (by 


the proper quantity of seed to be sown on m 
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acre. From one to two bushels is the common 
quantity sown. This renders the crop coarse 
and harsh like hemp. I sowed last year eight 
bushels per acre, and received at the rate of 
twelve hundred pounds per acre, of first rate 
flax—the ground was in fine order, and the crop 
pulled when about two thirds of the capsules 
were formed. I shall make further experi- 
ments this spring in the preparation of the 
ground, and shall put ten bushels of seed per 
acre—which will make about twelve seeds to 
the square inch. Flax in this region of coun- 
try, snoald be sown as early as the frosts wil! 
odmitt, that the plants may be weil started be- 
fore the dry eat hot season comes on—and 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


—< 
all 


quality. No better time for pruning peach 
trees perhaps can be selected than about the 
Ist of June. The mode and time of pruning 
may appear to those who have never made the 
attempt at variance with their ideas; but it is 
experience, not theory, that has dictated the 
above remarks. SeTn Davis. 
Newton, March 1, 1831. 





From the New England Farmer, 
BEES. 


Mr, Fessenden:—In August of last year, a 
gentleman from Kentucky called with a friend 
to see me, and observing I kept bees, mention- 
ed that a friend of his in that state had for 


here we find one of the peculiar advantages ©f|) several years kept them in a dark room in one 


thick seeding: it prevents evaporation from 
the ground, and enables the crop to defend it- 
self from the scorching rays of the sun. I 


end of his garret, (a brick house) with some 
small holes cut through to admit the — 
of the bees; by this means he was saved the 


have made experiments on various branches of||trouble of hives and swarming, (which they 


Agriculture, which perhaps I may nctice on 
some future occasion.” 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
BARLEY. 
The two-rowed barley, if it can he had, is 


never do as long as they have room to wor 

in,) and that he could at any time go into the 
room (properly guarded) and take ten or fifty 
pounds of comb atatime. Early in Decem- 
ber, I wrote a letter asking many questions, 
with an intention of giving to your paper the 


decidedly preferable for mellow ground—if|| results of my enquiries, but presume [ did not 


not, the four-rowed is next to he preferred.— 
{t should be prepared by steeping in cold wa- 
ter some twelve hours, carefully skimming all 


get a proper direction, as I have not received 
an answer. During the winter I have made 
some inquiries, and reflected much on the sub- 


the oats and foul stuff which rises to the top of || ject, and herein give you an extract of a letter 


the steep; the water may then be drained off, 
and the barley thrown into a heap upon the 
floor, where it must remain twelve Leare : then 
some house ashes are ‘to be mixed with the 


from T. W. Sumner, Esq. of Brookline, Mass. 
‘In the summer of 1827, a swarm of bees 
entered by a small hole under the shingled 
gutter which is on the top of the cornice of 


barley and sown immediately, three bushels to|) one of the dormer windows of my house ;— 
the acre. Barley from clay land should be|j when in, they found abundance of room for 
sown on sandy or alluvial soil, and vice versa. || working, and no one could disturb them, but 
The time for sowing is from the 20th to the||by taking down the plaistered ceiling of my 


last of April. 


upper rooms. You will recollect my house 


I am aware that this manner of treating seed|| has what is termed a gamble roof; the space 


barley is very different from the customary 


above the level plaistering forms a flat trian 


mode; but let the farmer act upon these in-||gle, of seven feet wide, twenty inches high, 


structions, and I shall endeavor to sustain the 


and at least sixty feet long. I think had they 


propriety of them in a subsequent essay by||not been disturbed, they might have worked 


what I conceive to be sound reason. 


“ Wayne.’’ 
April. FLOBAL CALENDAR, 





1%h—Dog-tooth violet, (Erythronium denscanis)—Lea- 


twenty years. 


“ We did not disturb them, neither did they 
disturb us, till I took them up in Jan. 1829, on 


; ‘ a very cold day. I took down tho plastering 
ther-wood, (Dirca palustris)—Biood-root. (San- 
guinaria canadensis)—Check-weed, (Alsine me-\| 200Ut @ yard square under the comb, and smo- 


dia)—Tooth-root, | Dentaria diphylla|—Duffodil 


,| thered them in the usual way with sulphur — 


( Narciesus pseudo -narcissus|—Hyacinths, (Hya-|| We got 296 lbs. of comb, bread and honey. I 


cinthus orientalis) in flower. 





PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT, 


A general rule among farmers should be, to 
keep the best and sell the. poorest living pro- 


have often regretted I did not try to propagate 
them. for honey in a family is a very conven~ 
ient article,” 


A friend of mine, as much 4s fifteen years 


. oe ince, in taki i 
ductions ofa farm. ‘The most indifferent fowls, eae pcan, hee ylbaah cgay ai yer 
pigs, lambs and calves should be selected and || windows in the garret, which he had carefully 
sold. The best kind of seeds and grain de- sawed off and secured and carried to Brighton, 
signed for sowing, should be preserved. The 


choice butter and cheese, the best of the hams 
and salted meat, and the finest domestic cloth 


should be sent to market.—.Am. Farmer. 
———-- = 


From the New England Farmer. 
PRUNING PEACH TREES. 


One remark will be offered as to the mode 


where he kept it several years. 

1 understand there has been in the roof of a 
house in Brighton, a swarm of bees for seven 
years past. They have not much room to work 
in, but will not be driven away. 

All these circumstances had determined me 
to prepare a place in my barn, when your pa- 
perabout a month since stated it was a com- 


of pruning. This ought to be effected by head- || mon praetice in Ohio. 


ing down, that is cut off all the top, to within 
five or six feet of the ground once in four years 
at least; no injury will result, but more heal- 
thy and vigorous wood will be formed, and a 
greater quantity of fruit be produced ; as peach 
trees seldom bear more than one or two years 
in succession, the succeeding spring atter a||kept under lock. 
bearing year should be selected to perform the 
operation. Young wood will then be produ- 
ced, andif the season be favorable, yield a 
good supply cf fruit the next year, as the sec-j| bee moth. 
ond year’s growth is that which mostly, if not 
always, produces fruit inthe peach tree. The 


at the southwest end of my barn, immediately 
junder the ridgepole. The floor is about twen- 
ty five feet from the ground, and is approach~ 
ed by a fixed ladder from the second floor, and 

In this I have placed two 
hives purchased this season from Mr. Beard, 
from the interior of Maine, where, as J under 


I apprehend from the great eleva- 
tion of my tee house, I shall not be troubled 
with them again, as I believe they do not often 


evils of a contrary course of pruning consist /||rise so high from the ground. 


in the limbs towards the bottom of the tree 
becoming sickly and dying ; the top running 


I have kept more or less bees for twenty 


ears ; till about si , 
up so high as to be exposed to the wind and : ‘ a hig cha toe ee are a0 


consequently being broken off, and often split- 


much troubled by the bee moth that I gave 


them up. Last year I began again in the bope 
ting the trunk to the botttom, and affording a!| with some of i coeed 
less quantity of fruic and that of an inferior | ’ Sin ineend’ Helaeie’ Calne Es the 















































better, and still intend keeping some in the 


April 23, 1831. 


usual way near the ground. If the chamber 
plan succeed.of which I see no reason to doubt, 
we shall be saved a great deal of trouble, as we 
shell no longer be obliged to watch and hive 
them. I have put in some extra rafters, also 
a shelf and standards, to enable the bees morc 
readily to attach the comb. 

Any persons having a wish to see the meth- 
od adopted by me, I shall be happy to show it 
to them. The bees appear perfcctly satisfied 
with their elevated situation 

I am somewhat apprehensive that a south- 
west aspect may be rather too warm in sums 
mer, and rather regret I had not put the room 
even at the northeast end of the barn. I should 
have preferred a southeast front, taking the 
morning sun and being cooler in the afternoon. 
I do not think there is any danger to be appre 
hended from severe cold, if they are only kept 
dry. Very truly yours, | Jonn Prince, 

Jamaica Plain, April 11, 1831. 





Erom the American Farmor. 


A MARKET FOR cocoons, 

The Editor of the American Farmer is au- 
thorized to say that any quantity of cocoons 
will be purchased the ensuing season,by a gen- 
tleman whois preparing to erect a filature in 
Baltimore, From forty to fifty cents a pound 
will be given for them, according to quality.— 
Particular care should be taken in killing 
the crysalis, that the fibre of the cocoons be 
not injured by heat, and that all the crysalis 
be certainly killed. If the cocoons be put in- 
to atin vessel, the cover closed perfectly, anid 
the vessel be placed ina kettle of boiling wa- 
ter for half an hour, the crysalis will bo all kil- 
led, and the cocoons receive no injury from 
| too high a heat, as the water will prevent the 
| temperature rising above the boiling point. 
| _ We have thought it proper to give this notice, 
| that those who have been deterred from raising 
|silkworms by the absence of a market for co- 
/coons, might be induced to commence. At 
|| forty cents a pound cocoons will be avery pro 
\fitable article. One person with a boy to as- 
| sist during the last ten days, can attend to one 

hundred thousand worms: which, if well at- 
tended to,—kept clean and well fed with 
;mulberry leaves, will produce 800 pounds of 
|cocoons, which will eae at the minimum 
Vabsig $120 ; and if really first quality, which 
‘they will be by proper attention, they wil! 
| bring $150,—and the time occupied will not be 
over six weeks. What more profitable em- 
ployment can females pursue? The gentle- 
'man will give notice in a future advertisement 
|of the place at which the cocoons will be pur- 








I have made a tight closet of near ten feet, 
square and about six fect high in the centre, |' 


stand, they have not been troubled with the! 


\chased. In the mean time, the Editor will 
|| take pleasure in giving a!l necessary informa- 
|| tion on the subject.— All lettters must be post 
\| paid. 
\ HORTICULTURE. 

| The Rensselaer Horticultural Society, 
‘recently organised, has commenced ope- 
\rations with a good spirit, that promises 
\to do much for the interests of this ele- 
gant art. We would direct the atten- 
tion of farmers and gardeners to the co- 





|pious list of premiums they have offered 
| to horticultural competition, to be award- 
||ed next autumn. 

| Earty Propucts.—We are informed 
| that at a meeting of the Inspecting Com- 
'|mittee of the Horticultural Society yes- 





\terday, at the Rensselaer House, Mr. 
| David C. Norton of Lansingburgh, pre- 
jsented two bunches of radishes, the 
growth of the present season, one of 
which, containing eight, weighed four- 


teen ounces. The other contained ten, 


and weighed 16 ounces. He also presen- 


ted a fine bunch of Asparagus.—f Troy 
‘Sentinel, : 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HIGHLY IMPOTANT FROM EUROPE. 

London papers to the 20th of March, being 
nearly a month later than the former arrival, 
ave been received at NewYork by the pack- 
et Hibernva. ‘These papers are full of inter. 
esting intelligence, but are not sufficiently 
explicit to allay the anxiety which must exist 
in relation to Poland, A series of encounters 
have taken place between the Poles and Rus- 
sians, which terminated in a fierce and bloody 
contest on the 25th of February, which, from 
all accounts, was indecisive. It seems that 
tbe Poles suffered the Russian army to ap- 
proach wi.bin a short distance of Warsaw be- 
fore the contest commenced, and it also ap- 
pears that Warsaw has not fallen, as was ru- 
inored, nor have the Russians advanced upon 
it since the great battle, while in the mean 
time the Poles are using every endeavor to 
strengthen themselves. {t is admitted that 
the Russian General Diebitsch miscalculated 
very much in his estimate of Polish courage 
and bravery. Itis impossible for us at this 
lite hour to give the pafticulars in detail, 
but shall to-morrow. We will only add that 
hope still exists for the freedom of Poland. 

The Belgians have chosen Jf. Surlet de 
Chokier Regent. From his proclamation it 
appears that Belgium shall not be the too) of 
the five Powers. 

A change of Ministry has taken place in 
France, but one which does not in any wise af- 
fect the great principles of the Revolution.— 
Lafitte has yielded his place to Cassimer Per- 
rier. This is said to have taken place from 
the embarrassment of Lafitte in his domestic 
affairs Baron Louis goes into the Treasury, 
and Admiral Rigny goes into the Marine,— 
Marshal Soult still possesses great influence ia 
the Cabinet. A new order for alevy of 80,000 
men bas been made. The Austrian Ambuas- 
sador has announced that if the French govern- 
ment object to the intervention of Austria in 
the affairs of Italy, be shal! demand his pass- 
ports. Great popular indignation was mani- 
tested against the Russian Ambassador in Pa- 
ris on the receipt of the Polish news, and tu- 
multuary movements have taken place in the 
streets, from all which the papers say it is evi- 
dent the French government are ready, if not 
eager, fur war. 

Nothing of much importance has occurred in 
Italy. The insurrectionary spirit in the Ro- 
man States remains about the same as at for- 
iner dates. 

The Reform Bill was introduced in the H. 
of Commons, by Lord Jobo Russell on the Lst 
of March, and. encountered a debate of seven 
days. Jt was read for the first time on the 8th 
of March, The second reading which will 
test the matter, was put down for the 2ist.— 
The Bill goes much further than was expect- 
ed, and even Messrs, Hume, Hunt and O'Con 
nell admit that it is worthy of their support.— 
The tory party are in despair aboutit. Mr. 
Jeffreys, the Lord Advocate, made his first 
speech on that occasion. 

Tha Bill litterally disfranchises 106 bo- 
roughs, it gives to the principal cities which 
heretofore have been without a representa- 
tion, two members each, and extends to ail 
inales the right of voting, who are possessed 
of real property to the value of $44.44. Poli 
lists are to be made out before elections and 
none are to vote whose names are pot upon 
the lists. Strong confidence is entertained 
that the bill wiil be carried. 

THE REFORM BILL. 

By the Packet George Canning from Liv- 
erpool, dates to the 23d of March bave been 
received. The reform Bill still continues the 


-ubject of greatest interest, nor 1s it at all a!’ thebands of the Aristocracy, and baiance 1t/! 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


matter of surprise that it should come with 
startling importance both upon the Arristocra- 
cy and the people. If carried into effect it 
will indeed be a revolution of no minor impor- 
tance, and every way wortby its fellows on 
the continent. The long, persevering and 
obstinate opposition which it bas encountered, 
the debate of seven days in succession, elici- 
ting the first talent in the House of Commons, 
aod the immense moral and political changes 
which it proposes,deeply mark the importance 
attached to it by the different classes of peo- 
ple, and exhibit one of the greatest political 
measures ever agitated in a British Parlia- 
ment. By this bill 60 boroughs will be totally 
disfranchised, leaving 119 members, which 
witb the restrictions upon certain boroughs 
will increase the diminution of members to 
168, and the nght of suffrage will be extend- 
ed to at least 500,000 persons beretofore dis- 
franchised. The second reading of the bill 
which was looked forward to as the test in the 
Lower House, and which it was anticipated 
by the ministers would be carried by a major- 
ity of 100 certainly, has been carried; but 
by a majority of one only; and even this we 
should think a victory,small as it is, one which 
the ministry bad but little reason to anticipate. 
During the many years in which motions for 
reform bave been before Parliament, although, 
comparatively speaking, etnbracing nothing, 
or nearly rothing, yet on no occasion bas the 
House expressed any great anxiety for effect- 
ing the object. True, great changes in the 
country have taken place, a Tory ministry 
bas been supplanted by a Whig one, and a 
King now fills the throne who appears to pos. 
sess all, or nearly all the requisites of a deberal 
prince, yet all this might easily fail.in pro- 
ducing that change in. men’s minds, particu. 
larly of the aristocracy, sufficient to reconcile 
them toso great changes in the affairs.of the 
nation. The Hono. Lord Jobo Russell, moved 
tha question for the 2d reading, Viscount Ma 

bon, Jobo Stully, Mr. Ormsby Gore, Ward, 
Bateson,and Lord Castlereagh spoke in. oppo- 
sition, a8 also did Sir James-Scarlett,.who pro- 





pounced the Biil unjust aod unconstitutional. 


|Mr. Cavendish, and the Attorney General 


spoke in favor, and Lord Russell having re- 





plied to Mr. Scarlett, the gallery was cleared 
aod the question taken as follows: 
Io favor 302 
Agaiast 301 
1 


| Making a majority of one in favor of the 
Bill, ‘Phe result was received with the higbest 
‘demonstrations of satisfaction both inside and 
out of the House, and thus for the first time, 
bas the question of reforin virtually passed the 
House of Commons. The majority of the 
members who spoke against the bill during 
the 7 days, or rather nights, were either re- 
presentations from the close boroughs, which 
are to be,disfranchised, or members owning 
and controlling these borougis. One objec- 
tion urged against the Bill was, that it would 
make members hereaiter too dependent upon 
their constituents, a reason which may bave 
weight in a British Legislature, but would 
be likely to be scoutedin an American. It 
comes home upon the question, whetber meu 
can govern themselves ; and if the people of 
Eugland have sufficient wisdom, intelligence 
and virtue for that purpose, the objection has 
no force, and the provisions of this Bill cau 
dopnoharm. Judging, sofar as we are able, 
we should enotertaio the opinion, that the Bill 








is calculated to remove the sole power from 
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between that and the Democracy, thus pro- 
ducing a system of checks and balances, 
which, whatever the effect may be upon ind:- 
vidual classes, must be beneficial to the coun~ 
try at large. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 

The New-Haven City Gazette gives the 
returos from 96 towns. . The votes for the 
congressional stand about as 9000 for the 
“ natioual republican” ticket, to about 4500 
or the Jackson ticket. John S. Peters is 
elected governor. Jn 105 towns. the votes for 
lieut gov. stand, for H. W. Edwards 5800, 
O. Merwin 5300, E. Ives 2300; 20 towns re- 
main to be heard from. There is, probably, 
no choice. 

CITY BANK ROBBERS. 

In Philadelphia, on Saturday, a man calling 
himself Joho Ellis, but whose real name is 
Wm. Jobn.:Murray, was arrested, aod on him 
was found a sum of money ascertained to be 
part of. that taken from the New York City 
Baok. He was probably concerned with 
Smith in the robbery. He is. a- Scotchman, 
not long in the country. 

REMARKABLE PA88AGES, 

The packet ship Hibernia, arrived at Lir- 
erpooi on the 18th February, in 17 days ; the 
CaieJonia on the Sth March, in 16 days ; and 
the Canada on the 18th March, in 17 days—. 
ali from New-York. 

ARABIAN HORSES. 

The four celebrated Arabian horses, 
imported. by. Mr. Rhind, will be sold at 
Tattersals-on the 15th of May. Admi- 
rers of fine blood and muscle, who reside 
at a.distance, should be on the ground in 
time. The sale will be positive. 

yee RAIL ROADS. 

e Washington. Telegraph, speaking of 
the number of Rail Roads which tere fete 
projected, says:—« A catalogue of those now 
in progress, under actual operation, or io con. 
templation, would embrace the name of al- 
most every State and Territory in the Union.” 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 











for the weck ending April 16, 183}. 
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7 The Barometrical and Thermometrical obscrya- 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A.M.and P. M., which 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
s that time to give a nearer mean averoge of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 


TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 

THE subscriber offers for sale at his Nursery, v 
variety of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Fiower- 
ing Shrubs, Fibrous and Bulbous Roots, &c., among 
which are Apples, Peaches, Pears, a few Cherries, 
Locust, Catalpa, Weeping Willow, Glediischia or 
Honey Locust, Rose Acassia or Moss Locust, Fir, 
Mountain Ash, Snow Balls, Lilacs of different spe~ 
cies, Paper Mulberry, a variety of Roses, Honey 
Suckles, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, Lil- 
lies, and many others. Also a few Green Houee 
Plants. Communications received thro’ the Rochi- 
ester pust office, and Trees delivered in Rochester 
without charge. SILAS CORNELL. 

Linden Hill,(4 miles N W af Rochester) 3d mo 20 

*,* UO, ders for the above may be left at the Office 
of the Genesee Farmer. Fif mar 26 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


LETTER II. ; 
Packet ship Sully--in the British } 
Channel, Dec. £30, : 

My dear Friend—If a ship of five hundred 
tona burthen, well rigged, eppointed and man: 
ned, riding on her own element, is ever an In- 
significant object, she can ouly be made so by 
the force of circumstances I have indeed 
seen her in situations in which she seemed to 
me of not much account—but now that the 
solitariness of her condition in the mid ocean 
is exchanged for one, where, though no lan: 
is visible, yet many sail are in sight to cheer 
us with the assurance that we have not the 
whole world to ourselves, I look on our noble 
ship with increased admiration—I might say, 
too, with affection. 

A description of one is a description of all 
our European packet ships. They have been 
so often described that I could add nothing on 
this subject to what you already know. The 
effect is certainly singular and striking, when, 
in the midst of the ocean, one finds himself in 
a splendid saloon, fitted up ina style of eastern 
magnificence, with its colonnade of beantiful 
marble, so arranged that by a judicious dispos 
sition of mirrors, the pillars are multiplied and 
extended to a degree which is truly imposing 
But nothing in the fitting up and decorations 
of the state-rooms and cabins, has struck me 
as worthy of notice, when compared with the 
grandeur of herexterior. If] were asked what 
was the most beautifal object of art I ever 
saw, I certainly should answer, a fine ship, 
standing before the wind, with all sails set. J 
could never tire of looking at her, with her 
masts shot up to such a dizzy height, and her 
complement of canvass (to be a little techni- 
cal) from spankerssheet to jib, and from main. 
sail to topgallantsroyal, not omitting the man- 
ner in which her breadth of canvass is eked 
out with studding sails, all rising and spreading 
in exact and corresponding proportions, bent 
and inflated full with the breeze, and so skil- 
fully disposed, that out of twenty broad sheets 
set, not one shall interfere with, or cut off the 
wind from another. In this plight, with a 
strong breeze across her quarter, to see her 
dash along at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
as if she was not only “a thing of life,” but a 


proud and ambitious being.ploughing her foam-} 


ing way through the lesser billows and shoot- 
ing over the higher, and always with move 
ments which are at once easy and dignified, 
graceful and majestic, is a sight worth all the 
perils of a voyage to witness. The skill and| 
ease, too, with which she is managed, and the 
docility with which she obeys the will of her 
master, is matter of interest and surprise to a 
landsman How he will bring her up and make 
her,speed on her way, almost in the very eye 
of the wind—and then, by a combined use of 
sail and rudder, heave her to, with her head to 
the tempest, and make her stand there and re- 
ceive its fury unmoved—all this cannot fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression on the be- 
holder. 

Another thing in the conducting of these 


, 
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British lights of Lizard Point would be visible 


—at the hour appointed one was sent aloft, and 
they were aescried from the mast-head pre- 
cisely as stated. Indeed, when I look at the 
beautiful charts I haye mentioned, and trace 
our lengthened way over them, I am forced to 
think that it has become mere poetry, to talk 
— longer about “ a pathless ocean.” 

he discipline and police of the ship is worth 
notice. The crew is generally picked up at 
the docks, and are engaged for a single voyage , 
and when the crew is large, almost every civi- 
lized country is represented. When the ship 
is once fairly under weigh and the harbor pilot 
is dismissed, the “ ship’s company” is mustered 
to receive a word of caution and encourage- 
ment from the commander. Their number is 
then divided and the first watch i¢ set, Phe 
twenty-four hours comprise six watches of four 
hours each, and one half the crew forms a 
watch. Atthe end of every half hour, marked 
by a nautical timepiece in the binnacle, the 
man at the wheel strikes a bell, which is an- 
swered by another bell in the forecastle, struck 
by the man who has the look out at the bow. 
When at the expiration of the four hours, the 
bells have tolled eight, a signal is given anda 
call is made at the hatch way for the ** larboard 
(or starboard) watch,” These instantaneously 
turn out, and the watch on deck take thezr 
places below. The sailor's day may be deemed 
a day of eight hours, and never broken into 
evening and morning. The darkness and the 
light are alike tohim. Four hours he works 
and watches, end four hours he rests; except, 
which is not very uncommon, a storm arises, 
when the whole company is summoned to the 
deck. The first and second mates are the offi- 
cers of the deck and watch, in the absence of 
the captain, and one of them is always there. 
The commander of a packet ship is always se 
lected for his skill and experience in seaman- 
ship, his address, and other excellent qualities 
He must unite qualities somewhat opposite.— 
He must be a sniloranda gentleman He is 
master of ceremonies in the cabin and at the 
table, where the passengers are received and 
treated as though they were his guests at his 
own hospitable mansion, and on th» deck, he 
commands a crew with whom he must be as 
imperious and haughty as adespot. He must 
be es mild as May, and as rough as Winter.— 
The commander of this ship is a young man, 
who has just been promoted 
office, and isnow making his first voyage in 
this capacity. Of respectable family and con- 
nexions, he commenced life fourteen years ago, 
as a sailor before the mast. He has made him- 
self what he is, an accomplished and scientific 
sailor. Heis, too, an agreeable gentleman, and 
has a turn for mechanical inventions. If vou 
were to see him among his guests in the cabin, 
with his slight frame and figure, unassuming 
demeanour, mild voice, pale face, and smal) 
white hands, you would believe him any thing 
else than a sailor—but see him step to the deck, 
and especially when the wind and the storm 
are up, and observe how the rough mariner of 
twice his years quails before his eye and his 





ships has excited my admiration--and that is, 
the entire certainty and exactness with which! 
her courses and travel are kept. The old 
method of keeping a ship’s reckoning by the, 
log, is still in Use, at least it is in this ship, and 
kept by one of the inferior officers, who hus 
charge also cf thelog book. But by the use of 
the sextant and chronometer, in the hands of 


never strained, yet sent with ease above the 
voice of the tempest, to the man who hangs on 


to this important) 


tread, and hear the deep guttural of his voice,| 


April 23, 183), 
i shipboard, but, I am satisfied, no more than is 
necessary to preserve order and submission. — 
The commander is answerable for the safet 
of his ship, and having a responsibility on him 
as important as property and life can make it: 
he must have power. 

I have no room left to say all I intended of 
life at sea. But it is not important. With 
some exceptions, it is lifeat home. We go 
thro’ the regular routine of breakfast, lunch, 
dinner andtea. At dinner, which is served at 
six o'clock and is truly sumptuous, all the et- 
iquette of the table in polished society, is pre- 
served. The ladies take a becoming part in 
the discussion of politics and the substantia! 
viands before us, and help, in a modest way, 
to make the wit and the wine go round. Ne 
excess is indulged in, and all retire together 
from the table. Music, cards and reading, ac- 
cording to the taste of each, in the ladies’ cabin, 
finish the day. You wiil readily imagine, that 
things are not always as smooth as might ap. 
'pear from this account, any more than the sea 
is always calm. Sometimes when the water 
is rougb, one or more of us may be troubled 
with a qualm which will destroy the appetite ; 
and then occasionally the ship gets such an 
ugly habit of rolling, that all hands are requir- 
ed to keep the dishes on the table. But life 
would have no spice without variety and incis 
dent. 

We are now approaching our place of desti- 
nation, and are promised that the light of to-~ 
‘morrow morning shalf show us Havre. As we 
‘approach the French cvast, the anxiety of all 
on board to learn what news of the revolution, 
‘is intense. God grant, that we may not find 
that the wheel has begun to roll back. 

Adieu, till you hear from me at Paris. B. 

TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Canal,in and about -ilban 

Twelve years ago, there eame forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head, speaking great swell- 
ing words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
ing. From a planting of fifteen dollars, the present staie 
of our establishment will show whet good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation will produce. 

Por the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No 347 North Market strect, 
on the 6th day of April next, opposite the building irto 
which the post office is to be removed on or before the 
Ist of May, within a few doors ef the Museum, and within 
pisto! shot of the five banks. The businessia Albany will 
be conducted by one of my sons, and the store suppliec 
withthe same goods, and at the sume prices at which we 
sellia New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
|a facility to the agricuiturist, as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles on the undertaking, I see nothing 
to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing in Albany asthe mother store in New York ; 
| for, while the richio our city purchase the flowers and 
the blossoms,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
to every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only food, 
and riches are already there in sbundance: while the 
canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the grest 
| Western Road will transport them far towards the sect 


|ting sun. Nothing that good seeds and aitentios tobes- 
jiness can perform, wiil be wanting on our part to meet 
\the public expectation 

ap 16 3t G. THORBURN and SONS. 




















SEED STORE. 
| THE subscribors, in connexion with Mr. N. Goodsell 
| Editor of the Genesee Farmer, have made arrangemenfS 
\to sapply this village and the surrounding country with 
jevery variety of Agricultural, Horticultural and Flower 





the head of the topgallant mast, and you would 
sscarce believe your senses for the change. 


packet ship whom I know ; bat I understand 


\Seeds, together with Fruitand Shade Trees,Grape Roots, 


] || Flower Pots, Garden Tools, ete. Orders will he recei- 


peak, of course, of the only commander of a ||ved for Trees and other articles, from the follewing Nut- 


series and Seed Stores :—Prisee’s, and Parmentier’s 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilsoa’s, Thorborn’s, and A. 





that whatever there may be of commendation in| 
this account may be applied, almost without} 
exception, to the whole class of these comman. | 


the commander, the beautiful science of navi- 
gation is applied te this purpose with mathe- 
matical exactness. The nautical day always 


Smith and Co,’s, New York ; Bual’s, Albany; and Laq- 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previots 
to the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 
pens. Asthe subscribers intend gradoally to establis) 





— at twelve o’cloek at noon, and we have 
had the precise course and distance of every 
day's work since we have been out, as accu- 
rately laid down on charts, as if we had march- 
od over land, and surveyed and measured every 
foot of our way by chain and compass. As an 
evidence of the entire aceuracy with which 
this business is conducted, the Captain yester- 
@ay foretold us at what precise hour of the 


The subalternr officers approach him only with 
respect. His state-room, which is fitted up| 
with great splendor, is his sanctum sanctoram. 
The quarter-deck is his promenade, and none 
of the crew ever presume to step a foot on it,| 
except ealled there by daty. To preserve dis-| 
cipline he has the power of corporal panishs' 
ment, or, if occasion require, he claps an offen- | 








- night, and at what distance and Dearing, the 


der in irons and in prison. There is much of 
etiquette, aristocracy, and even despotism on 


ders. The captain is a monarch in his ship.— | 


an extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends ot 
Agricultare and Horticulture in this vicinity, willrender 
them all the facilities and encouragements in their power: 

A NURSERY, onder the control of Mr. Goodsell, if 


|}now in progress, from which many first-rate Trees 4 


Grape Vines may be selected for this spring’s transplant 
ing. mar 19 ROSSITER and KNOX. 





The first section of the Danyllle and 
Pottsville rail road has been located, ard 
‘16 to be tmmediately commenced. 





